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THE GENIUS OF BATTLE. 



Since History first began to make its record all the centuries 
have given to the world profound and eminent philosophers, states- 
men, lawgivers, and mathematicians, but to none of them has the 
public voice ever affixed the title of great. That alone has been 
reserved for those who have won it by extraordinary success in 
leading armies in war. The reason for this is that the great cap- 
tain combines all the talents and genius necessary to make men emi- 
nent in the other walks of life, and in addition he must possess 
rare powers of physical endurance and a personal courage which 
is exceptional in degree. To the profundity of the philosopher 
he must add the qualities of a statesman, as policy is an element 
which must enter into his plans for a campaign. A common- 
place general may plan a campaign and select his time of opera- 
tions and points of concentration, but there will be as wide a 
difference between his work and that of a great captain as be- 
tween the rhymes of a village poet and the sentences of a Shake- 
speare. The genius of battle must have an eye which at once 
enables him to discover the key-point of a battle-field and the 
weak point of the enemy's position, not often the same, and to 
judge promptly and surely which is to be selected for the attack. 
He must have the unerring faculty to see and press every advan- 
tage of the battle-field and to repair every disaster. 

There is another quality of genius on the battle-field which is 
of the greatest importance, and that is an intuitive knowledge as 
to when the commander must himself lead a column of his troops, 
and by his personal influence excite superhuman valor to win in 
an attack or make a victorious defense. The qualities of such a 
captain are so great and so numerous that the ordinary human 
intellect finds difficulties in its efforts to measure them — difficul- 
ties comparable only to those over which he stumbles in an attempt 
to comprehend the attributes of Divinity. Not every age brings 
forth a great captain, and the number which the world to-day 
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can reckon may almost be counted upon the fingers of one hand. 
Among these Napoleon stands pre-eminent. His work is a study, 
requiring as long a time to master as he was in completing it. Up 
to the time of the general introduction of gunpowder as a force 
in war the intellect and personal courage of the leader went hand 
in hand, and both were in constant requisition during a battle. 
Since then the skill has been shown in the handling of masses 
before or during a conflict. The physical endurance is always 
needed, but the personal courage is seldom called into play with 
a leader of armies, except in some great crisis, when it should 
blaze forth like the electric light when the current is turned on 
the circuit. The constant and unnecessary exposure of a leader 
upon the battle-field is as faulty, in a military way, as the 
ignorance of when it is his duty to incur great danger to obtain a 
great end, for the fall of a leader is apt to demoralize the army 
and leave the threads loose which he held in his hand, and 
which might not be gathered up by the next in command before 
the occurrence of some grave disaster. 

M. Thiers, in his " History of the French Revolution," sum- 
marizes the account of the brilliant campaign of 1796-1797 in 
Italy, and in one sentence gives the essence of military philoso- 
phy. He says : "When war is conducted as a purely mechanical 
routine, and consists in pushing and killing the enemy in front, 
it is hardly worthy of history ; but when a conflict takes place in 
which a mass of men is moved by a single and vast intellect, 
which amid the lightning shock of battle has the same clearness 
and precision as that of a Newton or a Descartes in the silence of 
the closet, then the sight is worthy of the attention of the phi- 
losopher, as well as of the statesman and the soldier ; and if the 
identification of the multitude with a single individual, which 
produces force in its highest degree, serves to protect, to defend 
a noble cause, that of liberty, then the scene has a grandeur in 
its moral as well as its other aspects." 

War " conducted as a mechanical routine " was perfectly ex- 
hibited in the " Campaign of Attrition," inaugurated by General 
Grant on the 5th of May, 1864. The single and vast intellect 
which sways a mass, amid the roar of battle, with the serene pre- 
cision with which the mind of a great philosopher works in the 
study, was intended to describe Napoleon, but is equally appli- 
cable to all great captains. 
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The highest plane upon which such a man can stand is where 
his great powers are used in the cause of liberty. In modern 
history but one man stands on that elevation, and that man was 
Washington. 

While to make a great captain all the mental and physical 
qualities must exist in the greatest possible strength, varieties 
of these in combination to a greater or less degree have been pos- 
sessed by generals of less or greater repute in the world's history, 
and the number and intensity of these qualities in the combina- 
tion gives the general his relative place in the list of great 
soldiers. Some generals are only brilliant upon the battle-field 
and some even only in particular phases of a battle, though they 
may possess certain qualities of a great leader to an extent which 
amounts in its way to an exhibition of genius as great as any 
great captain has ever shown. The particular quality which made 
Napoleon seize the colors and incite his troops to follow him at 
the bridge of Areola, is well worthy of attention as being at times 
a most important factor in a battle. Alexander and Henry of 
Navarre were leaders whose personal power on the battle-field 
may be said to have directly influenced many of their victories. 
Many of Napoleon's lieutenants had this instinct of leadership ; 
Lannes and Massena to an eminent degree. Washington showed 
it in the power of his personal presence to change a retreat into 
an attack, and Scott made a brilliant display of it at the battle of 
Lundy's Lane. The Civil War shows but little of this divine gift. 
General C. P. Smith may be said to have had the genius of battle 
highly developed in him, as was conspicuously shown at the battle 
of Fort Donelson. It is not always given to genius to succeed in 
these efforts. Napoleon failed at the bridge of Areola, though it 
is possible that the desperate fighting around his person on the 
causeway kept the enemy closely employed until another force 
had taken the town in rear, and that, therefore, his act secured his 
great victory. 

There is one instance of such leadership in our Civil War 
which is of great interest as a notable example of the display of 
this element of genius, and as showing the tremendous influence 
which is exercised upon the field of battle by such personal 
leadership, and its nearness in this case to the achievements of a 
brilliant victory. The leader referred to was Albert Sidney 
Johnston. 
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It is evident from the history of the battle of Shiloh, on the 
6th of April, 1862, that General Johnston had determined upon 
crushing the Federal left and securing the possession of Pitts- 
burg Landing before the arrival of Buell's army. To insure this, 
after his final orders were given, ho allowed his own left wing to 
take care of itself, and taking the personal command of the right, 
pursued his plan with marked persistency and success for some 
hours. He was finally checked at or near the " Hornet's Nest," 
and after two or three ineffectual efforts to drive the Federal 
troops from their position, ho sent an order to Breckenridge to 
make an assault with all his strength. The aide returned to 
General Johnston with the answer from Breckenridge that his 
troops could not be induced to make the attack. As the aide 
began to give the message, General Johnston turned his head 
away, affecting not to hear, and said to the aide, " Go to General 
Breckenridge and tell him to make an assault at once." The 
officer went back to Breckenridge, whom he found pale from ex- 
citement and mortification, who again said that his troops would 
not follow him to the assault. When this last message was com- 
municated to General Johnston he went to Breckenridge's troops, 
and placing himself at their head, gave the order to advance. 

They then went forward with a rush, but General Johnston 
fell in the hour of his triumph. Under the impetus, however, 
of this wave of attack, the Federal division of Hurlbut melted 
away and the brigade of Stuart fell back and Prentiss was sur- 
rounded. A ripple of this wave was all that reached the left 
bank of Dill's Branch at a time when a few steady bayonets 
would have brushed away all resistance, checked Buell's junction, 
and left the Army of the Tennessee with hardly a possibility of 
escape, so near did the Federal army come that day to a crush- 
ing defeat. The plan of Johnston was admirable and was being 
brilliantly carried out; but when he fell his mantle descended 
upon no one worthy to have it, and the recall was sounded when 
fifteen minutes of bayonet work would have won the day. 

" The race is not always to the swift," and a single well sped 
bullet may reach a life on which hang mighty interests. 

W. F. Smith. 



